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PETER THE GREAT. 


n Chambers’ Fx vuuirgh Journal 


Few men, and least of all those in exalte: 
station in society, have so distinguished them- 
selves for the pursuit of knowledge as Peter 
the Great of Russia, one of the most extra- 
ordinary men who ever lived, and although his 
life has been already communicated in various 
forms to the public, it is considered that a re- 
lation such as-that which follows, will not be 
without its effect in the present publication: — 


The czar, Peter I. of Russia, was born in 


1672, and atten years of age found himself 


in nominal possession of the throne, although, 
for souwe time, all the actual power of the 
state remained in the hands of his ‘sister, the 
princess Sophia, who was about five years 
older than himself. But his boyhocd was 
scarcely expired, when he gave proof of the 
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| anxious to introduce among his less ambitious, 
but hardly more ignorant, subjects. It is ex 
actly the case of a strong-minded and enter 
prising leader of same tribe of wild Ameri- 
caus, or South Sea Islanders, settiag out io 


see with his own eves the wonders of th 


idistant lands of which his white visiters h 
itold him, and, after all, viewing the scenes 


;which civilisation presents to h 


ive 


im with an in 
| toxication of surprise, which shows how im- 
perfectly even his excited fancy had anticipated 
|their actual nature. But, however he was at 
| fist struck with what he beheld, Peter did not 
continue long lost in mere amazement. The 
story which is told of the oceasion which awa- 
ikened him to the ambition of creating a Rus 
}sian navy, is very illustrative of his character. 
| While looking about one day among some old 
| stores and other neglected effects, he chanced 
}to cast his eye upon the hulk of a small Eng- 
‘lish sloop, with its sailing tackle, lying arong 
leay, This vessel had been imported many 
jyears before, by his father, Alexis Michelo- 
jvitch, also a prince of distinguished talents, 
land who had nourished many schemes for the 
|regeneration of his country; but it had long 
|been forgotten by every body, as well as the 
jobject which it was designed to promote. No 
sooner, however, was it observed by Peter, 
ithan it fixed his attention; he made enquiries 


the rest of the lumber, and fast going to de-! 


energy of his character by ridding himself of|of some of the foreigners, by whom he was 
this domination; and in 1689, the princess was| surrounded, as to the use of the mast and sails, 
already removed from the government, and|even the general purposes of which he did not 
immured in a monastery. From this moment, | know,—and the explanations which he receiv- 
the young czar, now absolute in reality as well|ed, made him look on the old hulk with new 
as in name, directed his whole efforts to the/interest. It immediately became, in his ima 
most extraordinary enterprise in which a sove- | gination, the germ of a magnificent national 
reign ever engaged; being nothing less than| marine; and he could take no rest till he had 
to change entirely the most settled habits and| made arrangements for having it repaired and 
prejudices of his subjects, and not so much to| set afloat. With some difficulty the Dutch pi- 
reform them, as to transform them, almost by | lot was found out whom Alexis had procured 


main force, from barbarians into a civilised 
people: for the Russians at this time—not 
more than a century and a half ago—were, in 
truth, little better than a nation of savages. 
Nay, Peter himself was born and reared a 
savaye; and to his last day, the passions and 
propensities of his original condition remained 
strong in his nature. It speaks the more for 
his wonderful genius that, throughout his whole 
history, he forces us to feel that we are read- 
ing the adventures of the chief of a barbarous 


at the same time with the sloop, to teach his 
subjects the method of managing it; the inaa, 
like the vessel of which he was to have the 
charge, had long been forgetten by all the 
world. Once more, bowever, brought out of 
his obscurity, he soon refitted the sloop; and 
the czar was gratified beyond measure by at 
length beholding it, with its mast replaced and 
its sails in order, moving on its proper ele- 
ment. Delighted as he was, he went himself 
lon board, aud was not long before he became| 


© spe . ° ! e 
country, struggling to civilise himself as well/a sufficiently expert seaman to take the place 


as his people; and undoubtedly we do not fol- 
low his progress with the less interest on that 
account. Nothing, in fact, in his proceedings 
or his character, so much engages our curio- 
sity as to watch the astonishment with which 
his own ignorance was struck on the first view 
of those arts of civilised life which he was so 
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of his Dutch pilot. For several years after 
this, his chief attention was given to maritime 
affairs; although his first ships were all of fo- 
reign construction, and it was a con-iderable 
time before any issued from his own docks. 
From so small a beginning as has been describ- 
ed, Russia has since become, after England, 
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one of the 
rid 

But the mast « 
vhich Peter ad 


greatest naval powers in the 
we ; 


xtraord 


ary of the plans 


opted in order to obtain an ac. 


with the ts of 


‘ an civilised life, was 
that h he put in execution in 1697, when 
he set tin the suite of his own ambassador to 
visit the other countries of Europe. On this 
occasion, passing through Prussia, he directed 

s course to Holland, and at last arrived in 
the city of Amsterdam His embassy was 


here received by the government of the United 
Provir ces, with all honour and 
but he himself refused to be re- 
cognised in any other character than as a pri- 
individual. 


manner of 
distinction; 


vate ‘lhe first days of his visit 


were spent in perambulating the different 
streets in the city, the various wonders of 
which were probably never viewed by any eye 


with more astonishment and gratification, than 
they excited in this illustrious stranger. The 
whole scene was nearly as new to him, and as 
much beyond any thing by which he had ever 
he had come 
‘rent arts and 


before been surrounded, as if 
from another world. The diff 
trades which he saw exercised, and the pro- 
ductions of which met bim, wherever he turn- 
ed, in such surprising profusion, were all 
ittentively examined. But what especially 
attracted his attention, was the great East 
India dockyard, in the village of Saardam, 
situated a few miles from Amsterdam,) which 
was then the principal establishment of this 
description in Holland. Here he actually took 
the singular resolution of entering himself as 
a work ng carpenter; ind accordingly, giving 
into the superintendent the simple name of 
Peter Michaelof, he took his place among the 
other workmen, and beeame in all respects 
one of them, even wearing the same dress, 
eating the same sort of food, and inhabiting 
equally humble lodgings. The hut in which 
When he 
first made his appearance in the dockyard, no- 
body knew who he was, and he of course at- 
tracted no notice; but, even after his true 
quality was discovered, he would suffer none 
of the observances usual to persons of his rank 
to be paid to him, repelling every attempt of 
the kind with evident displeasure. And in this 
way of life he passed several months, during 
which time he bore a considerable part in the 
building of a vessel, which, when completed, 
was named the St. Peter, and was purchased 
by the royal person whose hands had thus 
helped to put its timbers together. While 
thus employed, however, the czar did not ne- 
glect his duties and appropriate occupation as 
a sovereign. After the labours of the day 
was over, his evenings were generally employ- 
ed either in writing despatches to the ministers 


he lived is still shown in Saardam. 
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whom he had left in charyve of affairs at home, 


or in holding consultations with his ambassa- 





dor, regarding the negotiation pending with 
the Dutch vovernment, in which he took the 
most anxious interest, as having for its object | 
the procuring of a supply of vess ls and sea- 
men from that power, to aid his favourite 


scheme of forming a navy for Russia. In this 
application, however, he was unsuccessful. 
On leaving Ho in L. Pet ro opr eeded t 


England in a vesse! sent to convey him by the 


government; but on his arrival in London, be 


sull being treated only as a 


al. Here 


insisted upon 
private individu 


ne spent his time at 





first as he had done in Holland, examining the 
many interesting objects that every where met 
his view. Among other places, he went to 
see the ‘Tower, where lie was much de lighted 


with the armoury, and the coining of money 


inthe mint. He was taken also to see the 
two houses of parliament when sitti and 
he appeared twice or thrice at the play, but 
did not seem to have mucli relish for that spe- 
cies of amusement. i.e was very fond, how- 

ut and was so 


ever, of 
anxious to learn thie of worship observ- 
ed by the different denominations of 
that he attended several of their c 
one occasion he was present at a Quake r’s 
meeting. He paid oue visit to Oxford, to see 
the university ; and another to Portsmouth, 
where he was greatly entertained by a mock 
sea-fight that was ex On 
occasion he declared that he considered an 
English admiral 
Muscovy. He also applied himself with zeal 
and diligence to learn whatever he deemed 


Visiing the cChurcues 5 
} 
mode 


dissenters, 


; ' 
hapels. On 
i 


ibited to him. 


a he 
} 


useful, without regarding the humble nature 
he wislhie d to be-} 


of the handicrafts in which 
come a proficient. With these views, he did 
not scruple to work as a common Jabourer in 
paper mills, saw mills, ropeyards, and other 


establishments of a similar kind. Voltaire men-| 


tions that he studied with particular attention 
the art of watchmaking. His first 
was a house appointed for his reception by 
government, below York Buildings, in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster bridge; but he 
found this both a very noisy place of abode, 
and not conveniently situated for the object on 
account of which principally he had come to 
England—his improvement in tbe art of ship 
building. Afier a short time, therefore, he 
removed to Deptford; and here he spent seve- 
ral months in the dockyard, employing himself 


residence 


Saardam. 

While the duckyard, however, was the place 
in which the czar spent the greater part of the 
day, he employed many of his leisure hours in 
taking lessons in mathematics, navigation, and 
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expended considerable sums in purchasing 
such curious productions of art as he conceiy- 
ed might best excite the emulation of his sub- 


jects. 

We cannot here enter into any detail of the 
various reforms in the customs of his people, 
which this extraordinary man proceeded to in- 
troduce on his return to his own dominions, 


with the view of assimilating them to 


more 


workshop and manufactory in which any thing 
novel or curious was to be seen. He went 
also to sec the obseivatory, the hbraries, and 
the different learned institutions, and was pre- 
sent at a sitting of the Academy of Sciences, 
which admitted him one of its members. 

This ¢reat man’s edacadon in his youth, 
had been worse than neglected. His sister 
and counsellors had even surrounded him with 





iginning, h 


this) 


ippier man than a czar of 


those which he had fonnd prevailing in the every seduction most calculated to deprave 
other countries of Europe. Suflice it to say,| both his moral and intellectual nature, and to 
t by a series of the most energetic and fre- stifle in him the desire of knowledge. The 
quently violent measures, he succeeded in bad parts of his character were undoubtedly, 

tng a complete change in some of the!) ina great measure, the result of the manner 
oldest institutions of his empire, and even,in which he was treated at this time of his life. 


commenced a revolution in the habits and man-| 


; = : | 
ners of general society, which, from that be-| continued to be, in some respects, to the last, 


Yet, violent and ungovernable as his passions 


one on till it has established 


is since ¢ 


making him act often with a ferocity unsur- 
passed by any thing that is told of the excesses 
o civilisation. of infuriated s ivaves, In com- 

to} pletely overcoming that one of his evil habits 


every art of civilised life.) which he found would have interfered most 


in What was before almost a barbarous coun- 


try, all 


the benefits of a flourishi: he succeeded 


y be said, indeed, to have viven 


his subjects nearly 


of which they were some time afterwards! with the conduct of his great schemes. In his 
. J ‘ } : . : 
found in possession. He taught thei naviga-| youth he was a slave to the love of ardent spi- 
tion, commerce, and even agriculture and the|rits, but he had weaned himself entirely, in 


management of flocks, having imported from) his maturer days, from that destructive vice; 
Saxony and Silesia, both herds of sheep and}nor was he insensible to the other defects of 
shepherds to take care of them. He called to| his original character which he had failed to 
him artists of all descriptions from other coun-|correct. © Alas!’ he would sometimes ex- 
tries, and employed them in contriving, each|claim, on recovering from one of those pa- 
in 


his appropriate department, how best to|roxysms of rage by which he was liable to be 
bring into developement the natural resources} carried away, “I have reformed my people, 
of the country. He built a new capital, the} but have not been able to reform myself.” 
first truly European city that had been seen in| Perhaps, however, no man in any station ever 
Russia, ona site which did not form part of} did more than this illustrious monarch to re- 
the empire at his accession. Finally, he found-} pair the mischievous consequences of a ne- 
ed schools, academies, colleges, libraries, and| glected youth, as far as intellectual acquire- 
museums, and thus laid the surest of all foun-| ments are concerned. In addition to a com- 
dations for the permanent and progressive im-] petent knowledge of mathematics, mechanics, 
provement of his people. | navigation, medicine, and anatomy, he appears 
A college of physicians, a dispensary, an}to have made himself master of more than 
observatory, and a botanical garden, were| one of the modern languages of Europe. He 
among the establishments with which he adorn-| translated several works from the Freneh, the 
ed his two capitals. The art of printing had| manuscripts of which are still preserved at 
been introduced into Russia, about thesixteenth| St. Petersburg. He had even made himself 
century; but this early press seems to have left| familiar with the Latin tongue, if we are to 
hardly any trace of its operations, and Peter,} believe an anecdote told by M. Stahlin, of bis 
it his accession, found his country without|detection, upon one occasion, of the inaccu- 
books. ‘To supply this deficiency, he had|racies of a monk whom he had employed to 
some scientifis works translated into Russian;| translate a work written in that langusge into 
and when he was in Amsterdam, he employed} Russian. 
a printer of that city to print them, giving him When he began to educate himself, he did 
a monopoly for the sale of them in Russia.j} not neglect even the more elegant and orna- 
is majesty himself, some time after this, re-{ mental acquirements. During his first visit to 


; modelled the alphabet of his native language,} Holland, be had an opportunity of seeing 
in the sane manner as Le had done in that of| 


considerably simplifying the forms of the cha-] many good pictures; and this gave hima taste 
racters, and established several printing bouses| for painting, to which he was ever afterwards 
in Petersburg, at which various elementary much devoted. Even while at Amsterdam, 
works were thrown off, mostly translated from| many of his hours were spent in the working- 


foreign tongues. 
In 1717, the czar set out on a second foreign 





even anatomy, which be had begun to study,|tour, attended on this occasion as became his 
while in Holland, under the instruction of the|rank. In the course of his progress, he visit- 
eminent professor Frederick Ruysch, whose|ed successively Hamburgh, Berlin, Amster- 
museum he afierwards purchased for the sum of|dam, and Paris; in the last of which cities 
thirty thousand florins. Peter, indeed, ne-/ especially he found all that the arts had yet 
glected no Opportunity, during his travels, of|contrived for the use and enjoyment of man, 
forming the acquaintance of distinguished in-'in the highest state of advancement. He no 


rooms of the eminent artists who then resided 
in that city, some of whom he engaged to ac- 
company him to Russia. He afterwards expend- 
ed very considerable sums in the purchase both 
of pictures and sculptures, and commenced 
the formation of a gallery of those works of 
art at Petersburg. He also formed a valuable 
collection of medals. Every department of 
liberal knowledge, indeed, found in Peter a 


dividuals; and both in Holland and England, longer now applied his hand to the practice of| munificent patron, and, so far as his leisure 
many of the ablest men of the time were in- different crafis which he inspected; his days of| and opportunities permitted, even an ardent 


troduced to him, some of whom he persuaded |apprenticeship were over; but he was not on 
to accompany bim home to Russia. He also|that account Jeas diligent in visiting every 


ieee cee me ae 


a rae ars 


cultivator. When passing through any coun- 
try, interesting from its historical recollections, 
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—_—_——— Ce eee 


were he condu on a warlike ex- for labour which w 


pay his i ould ha 

pedition, he would go m miles out of his lowed to anv other w ' bout two 

way to examine a celebrated 1 or to tread| ings of our money, li n vent 

a spot that fame had cor de la the} purchased a pair of shoes with it, which 
same spirit, he Was especialy ( 3 forthe ever afterwards took great pleasure ins vil 
preservation of the old storic memorials of One of the bars he forged on this oceas } 
his own country. W travelling, his con-! still to be seen at Istia. He was also s 
stant habit was to obt s much information tomed, accordi: to Voltaire, to take ki | 


as he could 


i 
t 


beloreh ¥ th regard to every sometimes among the men employed in cuttii 
} } } . . 
piace ti bout ib 1 even when he) canals, a species of public labour in which 
approach d the smal he would en- expended large sums, in order to encou 


lt 
not, he would 
it be not so to you, 


ll.” When 


we see ai 


rem irk 1WiCes 


9 mia r 


sti 


quire if it contain 
those about him to 
reply, “ Who know 
perhaps it is to me 


and animate them in the more dill 
their work. 


ship-building, bis |e 


But his favourite art was that of 
ssons in which, lea 


LOOK ¢ 


ana > lar . he 
get on his return | 


| a ] 
Holland are not 


setting out on his in ilions, on such occa- 


sions, he carried hisgtablets in his hand; and} Peter died in 1725, in the fiftv-third vear « 
whatever he deemes \, wthy of remembrance, his age. His history pres ts us W per 
was carefully noted @own. He would olteti| haps, as remarkable a case of the conquest ot 


even leave his carriage, if he 


people 


saw the country 
at work by A wayside as he passed| 
along, and not onlygenter into conversation 

. il affairs, but accom- 


difficulties in the pursuit of knowledge, as it 
would be possible to quote ° In his noble re- 


solution to educate not only himself, but bh 


with therm on agricu country, he had to contend with obstacles at 
pany them to their houses, examine their fur- | ¢ very step, which nothing could have over 
niture, and take drawings of their implements| come, but that determination to succeed which 
of husbandry. He obtained in this manner} overcomes all things. Few monarchs have 


wr 


powe rs 


much minute and correct knowledge which he} better deserved epithet of Great, i 
her by the great 

or the creat etlects he 
And of these 


remarked, that none have passed 


is 
could scarcely have acquired by other means, 
and which he afterwards turned to admirable} 


to be appreciate 1 el 
of raind he displayed, 
profit in the improvement of his own country. 
He was rarely absent when a dissection took | 
place in Petersburg, and occasionally he as- 
sisted as one of the Ile let blood 
and extracted teeth with great expertness; and 
tappe da patient 


iccomplished. last, it is to be 


away; ali 


have been permanent and productive. Cotm- 
operators. pare Peter the Great, in this respect, with 
many other characters who, during their time,| 
he is recorded to have once have filled the earth with the noise of their ex 
for dropsy. These may not seem the most! ploits, and how high must he be placed above 

appropriate accomplishments for a ki but) them ! Alexander’s mighty empire fell to 
we must remember the peculiar circumstances} pieces as soon as his own hand had resigned 
of Russia, during the reign of this great au-}its sceptre; so did that of Charlemagne; so{ 
thor of her civilisation. On the one hand, the} did that of Bonaparte. These 
simplicity of the national manners was such,/ing every thing, established almost nothing. 
that it was not held at all for the| But whatever the Russian planted, still grows 
emperor to mix in the domestic circles of his 


and flourishes, and bears fruit more plentifully 
subjects, almost as one of themselves; and, on/ every year. 


iv: 


—) 


all, after mov- 


indecorous 


Ihe reason is, that while other 
the other, the prejudices of the people were so} builders up of empires have trusted, for the 
strong, and their aversion to Innovation so bi-} support of their institutions, alone or chiefly 
goted, that probably nothing less than the} tothe sword, he based his on the moral strengt! 


actual example of their sovereign would have| of knowledge and civilisation.— Abridged from 
roused them to take any interest in the new| Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
arts he wished to introduce among them. Peter, 


therefore, rightly felt that the consideration of 
the undignified nature of some of the occupa- 
tions in which he engayed, was far more than 
overbalanced by the advantages that his per- 
sonal exertions gave him, in overcoming the} Our traveller’s next letter relates principally 
inertness and positive opposition on the past} to the city of Geneva, and the far famed and 
of his countrymen which his reforms had to] beautiful lake of the same name; but the part 
encounter. — | which interests us chiefly, is the account of the 

This must be his apology also, (if the case] Momiers. It does not seem difficult, we think 
any,) jor certain} to perceive, notwithstand 


Con d irom pag Be 


| 


shall be thought to require ing the air ol fl ppan 
other labours to which be was sometimes wont| cy with which this account is given, traces ol | 
to apply hishand. He once passed a month, | a simple hearted, conscientious, and sec king | 
M. Stahlin tells us, at Muller's iron works at} people, materially different in several respects 
Istia, about seventy miles from Moscow, dur-| from Friends, and yet in degree partaking of | 
ing which time he employed himself in learn-| a resemblance both to them and the method- 
ing the business of a blacksmith, and so much ists. 

progress did he make, that on one of the last 
days of his stay he forged, with his own hand, 


Passing again by Monte Bovon to Bulle, 


For ‘* The Friend | 
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i noble walnut-trees. 


of his earlier life, 
| flat, dismal country around Madeley. 
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I nd ¢ ( { s st re } 


rom the 


rutiful 


windows of our 


ind be iS 


( ‘ t coup d’ewil was inexpressibly 

il: a vs of the rocks of 

rie, I rt ike: the village of 

u 1 bes \ » tl gorge of its 

lle f ibove, like the 

t \\ le, the seven peaks 

‘ D lu Midi, clothed in perpetual 

1 | y of the Rhone and 

é ( n Adjoining Vevay, and 

t vater s ¢€ Ic was the tittle vi lage 

ers of the « Latou The sul- 

t s ol t wea r was at thi lime ex- 

ren ! y, clear t, but a relaxing 

nd s No ex sions were de. 

sirabie til! ev » when a gentle breeze set 
na ot s I 

Clarens has sweeter villages nearer it than 

{ | ind, but r its fame, its common look- 

x dwellings by the road-side would be over- 

»ked for the sake of the lovely and peerless 

Montreux. The situation of the latter, beside 


igh and wooded pre¢ 


u ipices, 1s inimitable: its 
dwellings are models of neatness; the river 
civides its streets, rushing furiously along at 
the bottom of a deep ravine, that is crossed 
by a bridge: its ancient church and elegant 
spire stand apart, shrouded in wood. The 


imate of Montreux is the softest in Switzer- 





ind; and of all the churchyards we had ever 
seen In our wanderings, no one overlooks such 
various and delicious scenery. 


blandness in the. air of 
Montreux, being defended by its amphitheatre 
of mountains from the cold and piercing winds, 
ind open only to the south. 

The chateau of Bloney looks enviable on its 
eminence at the foot of the an- 
sseé and massive walls and court, 
with spacious and 
lone apartments, it has tempted more than 
one traveller to become an inmate. But sce- 
nery and old remetnbrances could not com- 


There is an Italian 


mountains; 
cient, with f 


mossy and grass-grown, 


pensate for the keen winds and extreme cold: 
ete were necessary: even in June, 
every chamber had its blazing pile of wood. 
lt was found resi 
rat though an 
English family of some nete, with ten children, 
wintered it there for two years. 

One of the 


hres 


a costly as well as chil 
im Ve 


ing 


dence, tl now tempts 1In, 


most attractive situations on the 
of Nyon, its rows of 

It was the native place of 
the admirable Flechiere, vicar of Madeley, 
whose cou bore so 
He 
k with enthusiasm of the scenes 
so utterly unlike the dreary, 
The 
walks in the neighbourhood of Nyon are full 
of beauty, and its healthiness, as well as that 
of the other villages along the.shore, cannot 
be questioned. 


lake is the village with 


itenance as well as spirit 
1 resernblance to those of Fenelon. 


might well spe 


Geneva, with its vicinity, is the only really 
habitable place in Switzerland; in every other, 
“the uses of life grow dull and weary” af- 
tera time: the beauties of scenery and many 


seven hundred and twenty pounds of tron, mak-|the road led on the second day to the lake ol} a de lightful ride or walk cannot atone for the 


ing his mark on each bar. On his return to|Geneva and the vicinity of Vevay. 


Moscow, he proceeded to ) 


. . - | . - 
luller’s house, and,}is the scenery from the chateaus and hills| but ineflable excitements of the world. 


Splendid | absence of attractive society, the many little 


A re- 


having received from that gentleman the same] around: from day to day it never wearies; at|sidence of two years in many parts of the 
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country may perhaps wus to judg 
advantages: they are not for a moment to be 
compared with those of the south of Liance 
or of Italy: in both the latter, cheapness of 
living includes luxury also, as well as various 
facilities for a family. But a Swiss residence 
entails in general a cheapness of all the neces- 
saries and a scarcity of the luxuries cf life; 


execrable wine, indifierent cookery; servants’ 
wages high, The people from keeping so 
much at home, possess no great variety or re 
sources. In conversation their habits are 


simple and primeval; din 
or half past; the guoute, 
it is called in Devonshire, where the guest is 
expected to deal free ly with the sundry solid 
cakes, &c. During half the year the scene- 
ry, save what is enjoyed from the windows, 
may be said to be sealed to the eve of the re- 
sident. 

At this time the tranquillity of the church on 
the shores of the lake of Geneva was disturb- 
ed by a strong religious excitement. Most of 
the Lutheran clergy lifted up their voices, and 
even stimulated the authorities to strong mea- 
sures, against this novelty and heresy, as it 
was termed. Even the greater part of the 
congregations at first regarded the rising sect 
with suspicion; they were called Momiers in 
derision, the members being chiefly of the 
lower classes of society. But opposition, and 
even persecution, only made them cleave the 
closer to their loved sentiments. 

To the dismay of its powerful adversaries, 
Momierism, ere long, numbered in its ranks 
several of the more genteel and affluent inha- 
bitants. Ladies, often the first to espouse a 
new sect, not only became members, but even 
ardent and determined advocates; their purse, 
their eloquence, and their zeal, were all em- 
barked in the cause. ‘I'he priesthood and the 
magistracy fel] into the usual error on this oc- 
casion; they had recourse to harsh and arbi- 
trary measures. Several of the clergy who 
declared their adherence to the people were 
called to Geneva to render an account of their 
sentiments, which they decidedly refused to 
abandon, or to give a promise that they would 
not preach them to the people. In conse- 
quence, they were expelled, as summarily as 
the ministers of our own Charies’s day, and 
banished from the Pays de Vaud. Sucha sen- 
tence wus ruin; the loss of home and stipend 
left them destitute; they were nearly all young 
men; age would have been less bold and self 
denying. If the youthful pastor we afterwards 
knew intimately was a sample of these suffer- 
ers, they were rather to be envied than pitied; 
he also was a Momier, but a very amiable and 
good man: we visited his little village in the 
interior. The ejected ministers retired to 
Other countries, and wasted till the storm 
should cease. A few remained behind, and 
continued to preach in private dwellings. For 
some tine there was little prospect of indul- 
gence ; even ladies, without benefit of sex, 
were committed to durance; gens d’armes en- 
tered their dwellings, and the fair culprits were 
confined to their apartments, or in the prison, 
a good part of the day, to terrify them from 
an attendance at the meetings. At one of the 
latter, the soldiers, coming by surprise, locked 


er always at twelve 


or * hearty tea,’ as 
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. | . 
if its} the doors, and placed every one in jeopardy; woman, all meet alike on the same kindred 


ithe more active escaped through the win-| soil, drink of the same fountain of inspiration 
| dows. on a footing of perfect equality, speak of their 

The tenets, however, of these people had) hopes, fears, and triumphs, with mutual svin- 
| neither novelty nor heresy: “the religion of the) pathy and mutual kindness. All feel that 
| Redeemer,” they said, ** was to be felt in the they are embarked on the same troubled but 
| heart, not coldly, but with a deep and exqui- exciting course, that the same tide wafts them 


‘ neat: the influence of spirit, of onward for good or for ill; for the systern is a 
rey, and love, might so fill the mind, as to purely spiritual one, and also an eminently 
give security against sin, as well as a sure social one. 


hope of future felicity.” Sentiments, how- The interests of the society are admirably 
ever welcome and consoling, seldom make 2 served by the private and earnest visits of the 
lasting impression without other aids and ex- female members to families and individuals; 
citements; there was many a secret and loved| they enter with an air of perfect simplicity, 
yathering bencath each other’s 100f, where|and, being seated, commence a touching and 
they told of their mutual faith and fears, and) earnest addiess on the subject of their best 
then went comforted away. These meetings|and highest interests. ‘I'wo or three of their 
were now forbidden by a decree; but they| books and pamphlets are not forgotten, and 
were not suppressed. How was it possible to| are placed in the hand of the hearer. They 
suppress an ardent and simple body of people,| have already their own hymn-books; many of 
who deemed it their absolute duty, as well as the pieces are of original composition, and do 
delight, to meet together, though the dungeon| no discredit to the venius of the composer; 
or the stake were tle alternative? and treatises also, explanatory of their senti- 
| ments, touching on the darkness that shrouds 
since these sentiments were first started and} too much of the land, the supineness that lulls 
discussed at Lausanne, they have been diffused | the spirits of its people, and so on. No Qua- 
far and wide, in village and hamlet, as well as| ker, however, can be more unassuming or 
town; even the juge de pays, as well as the) persevering than these female disciples, whom 
merchant, have declared their adherence. Inj the rest of the natives call Quixotes, and re- 
more than one situation, the people are able to| gard with dishke; but if success is the test of 
maintain the minister who visits them; not a|a@ good cause, they have it, and will reap it 
week elapses, in the chief towns of the Can-|in future years still more abundantly. The 
ton de Vaud, without several assemblies in| dry, cold, comfortless system of Calvin falls 
private. every day before these humble but untired and 
‘The minister’s arrival at the place from his; determined innovators—the Socinianism that 
own residence is carefully kept a secret from) has thrown its blasting shadow over the shores 
all but the members; the large room is well| of the lake begins to give way before the sure 
lighted, (for it is night,) while the assembly of! yet noiseless march of the obscure Momiers. 
both sexes, the men ranged on one side and| A few years more, and they will, most pro- 
the women on the other, sit in silence. He|bably, be a powerful and flourishing body of 
enters at last, to their great joy; an inspiring) people. 
hymn is sung, and he commences an animating | One day, we were called on by a respecta- 
and impassioned discourse, quite extempora-| ble female, while residing a short time in one 
neous, and addressed chiefly to the feelings of, of the towns on the lake: she entered into an 
his audience. | exposition of their sentiments; and the con- 
There was certainly much of the severe and | versation ended by a request that we would 
gloomy spirit of Calvin in the measures resort-| attend one of their assemblies, to which our 
ed to in order to suppress the new sect: it is| Curiosity acceded. ‘This was no easy matter, 
strange that the Swiss authorities should not) for the “ watch and ward” resembled not a 
have better understood the human mind and) little that of the highland worthies of old, when 
character than to think that menaces and im-| pursued and hunted to mountain and cave. It 
prisonment could stifle religious enthusiasm.) Was a dark and chill evening, and by the aid 
. They have proved, in this instance, the cradle| of a lantern we threaded our way through 
from which it has sprung forth with new and) Sole narrow streets, and at last arrived at the 
unconquerable vigour. ‘This cause is not like| dwelling, and then at the door of the apart- 
the transient and vehement system of the cele-|ment, where the service was held; the latter 
brated Krudener, who was also expelled the! was carefully locked: on being cautiously open- 
cantons a few years since for promulgating her| ed, a devoted but not numerous assembly was 
wild sentiments. She was too lofty and refined| within; one of the pastors, a middle-aged man, 
a visionary to seize on the feelings of the com-| presided. ‘The classes of society present were 
mon people, who could not enter into her| rather strangely mingled; but the sense of such 
mysticism or share in her transports. The} a distinction was utterly unfelt. There was a 
effect she produced was short-lived, and her| hymn and prayer; a short address by the mi- 
cause faded away for want of zealous support.) nister; and ofien—the part of the service most 
_ers. But this system of the Momiers, though| dear perhaps to the assembly—the detailing, 
perfectly simple, is concentrated and strong,| by those so disposed, the religious hope and 
and bears with it the very elements of success| enjoyment of their own minds. The excite- 
and victory. No lofiy or peculiar revelations| ment was not diminished by the apprebension 
are claimed; no member is exalted high above) that the police might every moment break in, 
_the rest for surprise or imitation; but the mi-| armed with ‘*the power of this world.” 
-hister and the poorest of the people, the avo-| The visit to the village of the “ Curé”’ al- 
,cat and the paysan, the lady and the washer-| ready spoken of was interesting; it was a s0- 


Within the space of three or four years, 








litude, and not a beautiful one: the noble trees 
and romantic scenery of so many a Swiss ham- 
let were wanting here. ‘There was an income 
of about sixty p unds a year, an agreeable 
wife, and three children. Yet the comfort and 
the joy must have be hiefly within, in the 
mind ; outwardly, ther vas no resource to 
exciten A young 1 pal nan, witha 
brilliant dark eye, fu f benevolence and 
peace—tor he Was a fait t whose ob 
scure little « f 3 world— 
he evidently exulted im e p ss of what 
he described as the * pure and rv t religion 
of Christ.” Nearly all 3 | e might al 
ready be termed Mowers nd he did not 
doubt that pers jtion must ere long relax and 
the rejected ininisters t red. Ina great 
measure this has been the case; policy at last 
induced libe ration, nda partial re luc tant in- 
dulgence. 
— 


Por Phe Friend.’ 
OCCASIONAL 
The 


TILOUGITTS.---NO. LX. 


first day of the k Is 


we it this time in 
many parts of the country considered as a kind 
of leisure day, an] set apart, more particularly 
than any other, for paying and receiving social 


Visits; young people meet together in companies 
where there is often light and unpre fitable talk, 
while they are not discouraged by their elder 
friends, who also visit on that day because it is 


more ¢onvenient, and who, though they have 
left their farms and merchandise behind them, 
yet show that they are uppermost in their 


thoughts, by making them the subject of the 
while the domestics, 
labouring hard all the week, 
and who of all others should enjoy the benefits 
of this day of rest, are kept toiling most of the 
day to prepare for the entertainment of their 
first day visiters. * These things ought not 
and if, instead of sanctioning this 
custom by their own example, the heads of fa- 


afternoon's conversation: 
who have been 


os 
so to be, 


| cipally constituted their government, and under|C 
- | 


| fictitious 
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it reminds him of that period which ts fast ap- 
proaching when all care and sorrow shall be 
way, and he is taught by it to look for- 
ird to that * Sabbath of rest which remaineth 


done a 


Ww 


for the chi dren of God.’ HAF) 
— 
POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

The character of every nation is perhaps 
best indicated by the nature of its poetry. ‘The 
national characters of the French and English 
people are not more ~ ssimilar than ts that of 
their poetry; in the wii id energetic pro luc- 
tions of the Gerinan muse, the German cha- 
racter is reflected as from a mirror. The 
Jewish people have left to us in the Bible, a 
body of song characteristic of themselves, and 
worthy of that sublime theocracy which prin- 


the influence of issued 
emanation. The poctry of no 
so elevated and sublime ; 


ple, 


which every poetic 


' 
sublimity, pure, sirm- 


unpropped and unencumbered by any 
‘ids of sounding and ostentatious lan- 
guage, 

Greece, 
next to Judea, stands next only by a long in- 
terval. Neither Homer, Hesiod, nor Zschiy- | 


lus, the sublimest Greek writers, copious and 


animated as they are in their sentiments and| 


their descriptions of conflicts of gods and men 


poets. The works of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 


Jeremiah, contain more sublimity than is to be 


found in the productions of the poets of all|set apart for reading it; 


other countries taken together. Of these, 
Isaiah stands s ipreme, unique, and unapproach- 
able. His is indeed the tongue touched | 
with live coal from the hand of Seraphim.” 

The sublimity of Homer appears but a tem- 


porary and impetuous flight, ever tending in- 


>| 
evitably earthwards; that of Isaiah is a self- 


sustained, continued, 


most at home in heaven. 


and majestic soaring, 


other nation is \trates the 
ime 


is HS great imperial characteristic. | 


Su 
|presented the owner with a copy ot 


tures. 


» Ol: 
can enter into competition with the Hebrew | 
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writing, aud has endeavoured to gratily and 
refine that taste by exter 
same pro} portion will he pr lise, and the more 
- to, that Book, wher: 
found most simplicity 


sive reading, in the 


} 
lreque ntiv re in, above 


ill other boo is to be! 


NS, 


and sublimity.— Literary Journal. 
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CIRCULATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
In a work entitled, ** Narrative of a Voyage 

to the South Seas, with the Shipwreck of the 
Princess of Wales Cutter, on one of the Cro- 
zets, uninhabited islands; with an Account 
of a two years’ Residence on them by the 
Crew, and their Deliverance by an American 
Schooner; with a Narrative of near eight 
years’ Residence in Van Diemen’s Land, by 
M. Goodridge, one of the survivors,” is 
mentioned the following fact, which illus- 


benefit of the societies est iblish- 
circulation of the 
As the ship in which the 
writer was wrecked went down the ‘l‘hames, 
was boarded Captain Cox, the agent 


nt in this country for the 
Holy Scriptures. 


he by 


which perhaps stands in this regard|of the Merchant Seaman’s Bible Society, who 


the Scrip- 
In the progress of the narrative we 
hear no more of this present, till after the 
wreck of the vessel, when it is thus spoken 

“The most valuable thing we preserved 
from the wreck was our Bible; and I must 
here state that some portion of each day was 
and by nothing per- 
haps could I better exemplify its benefits, 
even in a temporal point of view, than by 
stating, that to its influence we were indebted 
(for an almost unparalleled unanimity during 
the whole time we were on the island. The 
welfare of the community was the individual 
endeavour of all; and whatever was recom- 
mended by the most experienced, was joyfully 


His exultation over | acquiesc ed in by the rest. If ever a difference 


milies would devote the day to searching the, the fallen glory cf the king of Babylon—his | of opinion arose, a majority of voices decided 


Scriptures, to other serious reading, and to the 


description of the power and majestic opera-|the measure, and 


individual wishes always 


religious instruction of their own children and 
those under their care, a blessing no doubt 
would attend it. It has been said by some 
that they have neither time nor abilities to 
give their children religious instruction; surely 
on this day they might have time, and as for 
abilities, “If any man lack wisdom, let him 


tions of the Almighty—his burdens of Egypt, | 
Tyre, and Damascus, exceed in power all the 
finest passages of Homer and Aschylus. His| 
sublime, yet 
Jacob with the idols of the heathen, (in chap. 
44,) exhibits the noblest piece of satire on re- 
cord. 


satirical contrast of the God of| 
daily inculcated, and daily practised. 
\there was a fulfilment of the promise, as con- 


gave way to the proposals that obtained the 
largest suffrages. Peace reigned among us, 
for the precepts of Him who was the harbinger 
of peace onl good-will towards men, were 
If ever 


| tained lin Ecclesiastes 


Nor is Jeremiah less pre-eminent over 


‘Cast thy bread 
the Greeks in pathos,—a quality of writing, 


xi. 1, 
ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally| 


and upbraideth not.” The writer of this was} 
blessed with a father who made ita regulation | 
neither to pay nor receive visits on the first 
day of the week, except to entertain travelling 


‘upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after 
though inferior to, and of less dignity than|many days,’ this simple fact must bring it 
sublimity, yet entitling the writer to at least} home to every, even the least, contributor to 
the second rank. The lyric poetry of the He- | that most valuable of all institutions, the 
brews is excellent. The classic reader is dis-|Seaman’s Bible Society; for it was fulfilled 
strangers, in cases of sickness, or on some|appointed in his perusal of the writings ofjeven to the very letter: the Bible when be- 
very special occasion, and I can testify to the | Pindar: the Roian language possesses no su-|stowed was thrown by unheeded—it traversed 
advantage derived from devoting this day to|blime lyric poetry. In David we have beauty | wide oceans—it was scattered with the wreck 
retirement and serious reading; I now value|of sentiment, tenderness, sublimity; and these | of our frail bark—and was in deed and in truth 
its privileges so much that while engrossed/are at times mixed up (as in Psalm 8th and| {found upon the waters after many days, and 
with the necessary and absorbing cares of the| 19th,) with a divine spirit of philosophy, pe-/not only was the mere book found, but its 


world through the week, I look forward to it|culiar to himself, and of which no traces are \value was also discovered, and its blessings, 
as a period of peculiar enjoyment. |to be found in any ethical poet. In short, the|so long neglected, were now made apparent 
Religious persons in the higher walks of Bible, considered as a body of writing, will'to us. Cast away on a desert island, in the 





; 
life hardly know how fully to appreciate the| ever be regarded as the greatest and best trea- | midst of an immense ocean, without a hope of 
advantages of this day; but to the pious Chris-| sure of p 


tian, however situated, who views it in this ed a goo 
light, it is fraught with many heavenly allu-| 
sions—many sweet and blessed associations; 


ic literature; and it may be deem- deliverance, lost to ~all human sympathy, 
test of taste and sound canon of|mourned as dead by our kindred; in this in- 
criticism, that in proportion as a man pos-|valuable book we found the herald of hope, 
|sesses a true relish for the higher beauties of|the balm of consolation, the dispenser of 
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ductory school has been formed, under the 
care of two separate teachers, in which read- 
ing, Writing, arithmetic, geography, algebra, 
grammar, and the ciements of the Greek and 
Latin languages are taught. This school will 
be subject to the frequent supervision of the 
principal teachers. 

‘The following are the officers of the in- 
stitution: 

Samuven Hitirs, Superintendent. 

Joun Guymerr, ‘Teacher of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. 

Daniex B. Smirn, Teacher of Moral Phi- 
» &c. 

WitiiraM Dennis, Teacher of the Greek and 
Latin Languages, and Ancient Literature. 

WituraM Guuuere, Joun Cotirys, Teach- 
ers of the Introduct« ry S 


losophy, English Literature 


chool. 

The school possesses a valuable library, 
cabinet of minerals, and other objects of na- 
tural history, and a copious collection of phi- 
losophical and chemical apparatus, for the 
purpose of illustrating by experiment the lee- 
tures upon the physical sciences. The terms 
for board and tuition, including washing, are 
two hundred dollars per annum, payable as 
follows: viz. S60 at the commencement, and 
S60 at the middle of the winter term; and 
$80 payable at the opening of the summer 
term. It is particularly desirable that parents 


who propose to send their sons to the school, 


peace, the soother of our sorrows, and a pilot the intense interest in the we lfare of the quisite progress in all these studies, an intro- 
to the harbour of eternal happiness. We students, which characterises those who have 
have often urged the claims of that valuable the immediate care of them, and the patient 
national institution, the Merch “eaman’s and vnawearied eflorts to promote their lite 
Bible Society ; but one such fact is sufficient rary and relis s advancement. These ef- 
to re ime forts, t cann t doubt, have vpeentoa good 
To the foregoing, may properly annexed degree successful: and the anticipations which 
the { wing from tae correspon lence of the they have « rished, that gt t benefit would 
British and Foreign Bible Societ result to children of Frends from the 
‘The grace of God which br th salva- operations of the school, are already changing 
tion has recently been manifested in a won- into gratifying experience. With these feel- 
derful manner, in the case of a gman at ings, the m ts are naturally desirous that 
Car! sle: he was an avowed in fide land his th dvant es of the institution should be 
daring acts of violence and outrage exhibited extended as widel pos ind in ordet 
the state of his mind. He fell sick, and his that Friends may more generally be induced 
sickness was unto death: having wasted his to send their childi re, the following in- 
substance in riotous living, he was now re- formation is given respecting it. 
duced to poverty and destitution A pious The school is situated in Haverford town- 
man visited him twice—administered to his ship, Delaware county, in a pleasant and re- 
tempo! necessities—reasoned with him— markably healthy neighbourhvod, about eight 
recommended him to read the Seripture s, and miles from Philade iphia, and js unusually 
offered to sur oly him with a Bible but he easy of access, either by the Columbia rail 
obtained none other than scornful or evasive road, or otherwise. Friends of Radnor 
answers. One of t ectors of the Car- Monthly Meeting are now erecting a new 
lisle Ladies’ Bible Association also visited| meeting-house, within a few hundred yards 
him, and succeeded in pr ding him to re-}of the school, which it is expected will be 
ceive one of our New Testaments with the! finished before winter. The school-house 
Book of Psalms. Froin that time he se arched stands upon elevated ground, commanding a 
the Scriptures daily a 1 diligently: through) fine prospect, and contains very superior ac- 
reading them, he became convinced of sin,' commodations for the students, each of whom 
and of righteousness and of judgment; his has a chamber to himself. But whilst great 
blasphemies were changed for praise; he con- | attention has been paid to neatness and com- 
fessed his sins, and he confessed his Saviour; fort, useless and extravagant « xpenditure has 
he declared also, that in the commencement For as it is the 


of his illness he had resolved upon destroying 
himself, seeing that nothing but poverty and 
death awaited him; but (holding forth the 
Scriptures) he added, * this blessed book has 
shown me that it was a t mptation of Satan— 
that God has given to us eternal life and this 
life is in his Son.’ After continuing in this 
happy state of mind for three or four months, 
he died, looking for the mercy of God unto 
eternal life, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.” 


CIRCULAR. 


Philadelphia, 9th mo. 13th, 1834. 


In the fifth month, 1833, the managers of 
Haverford School Association published an 
address to their friends, explaining the views 
which influenced them in the commencement | 
of their important undertaking, and the courss 
which they proposed to pursue in conducting | 
the establishment. To this address they again 
invite the attention of their friends. As was| 


been studiously avoided. 
anxious desire of the managers that the stu- 
dents should be brought up in that plainness 
and simplicity, Which is alone consistent with 
the religious profession of Friends, so they 
have been careful to guard the establishment 
from the appearance of ostentation or luxury. 


Instruction in the principles and testimo- 
nies of Friends is believed to be of primary 
importance, and forms part of the regular 
duty of the superintendent and one or more 
of the teachers. A full cours: 


will occupy a {| 


ot instruction 
veriod of four years, and the 
students are arnanged, according to their ac- 
quirements, in one of four classes, viz. the 
third junior, second junior, Junior, or senior. 
There are two sessions in the year; the win- 
ter session of six months, commencing on the 
second fourth-day in the tenth month, and the 
summer session of four months, commencing 
on the second fourth-day in the fifth month. 
An examination of all the students will take 
place at the end of each, preparatory to a new 
classification for the ensuing session. The 


then stated, the object of the institution is to|course of study embraces the Greek and Latin 
combine sound and liberal instruction in liter-| languages, antiquilies, ancient and modern) to reach Trew’s tavern, at the Piskabagan, by night. 


ature and science with a religious cate over 
the morals and manners, thus affording to the 
youth of our Society an opportunity of ac-| 
quiring an education equal in all respects to 
what.cau be obtained at colleges, without ex- | 


lead them away from the simplicity of our re- 
ligious profession. Such an education they 
believe it to be in the power of the institu- 
tion to give. 


i 


posure to those associations which are apt to} 


literature, history, composition, logic, rhe- 
toric, criticism, mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, botany, physiology, intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy, political econo- 
iny, and the evidences of natural and revealed 
religion. The qualifications for admission 
into the third junior class, are English, Latin, 
and Greek grammar, geography, algebra as 
far as simple equations, Latin as far as Caesar, 


It has now been in operation|and the Gospel of Jobn in the oriffinal Greek. 


for nearly a year, and they have watched its) But as many parents may be inclined to avail 
progress with anxious attention. ‘They have | themselves of the advantages which Haverford 
observed with feelings of high gratification, | affords, whose childrem have not made the fe- 


should be prepared to do so at the opening of 
the terms; as admissions at a later period have 
been attended with considerable disadvantage 
not only to the institution, but to the students 
themselves. For further information, appli- 
cation may be made to Samuel Hilles, Super- 
intendent, at the school, or to the undersign- 
ed, No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 

| By direction and on behalf of the managers. 
Cuartes Yanna, Secretary. 





| 


At the suggestion of a much esteemed friend, we 
jinsert tle subjoined narrative. Although we can 
no reason to question, yet of course we do not 
| vouch for, its fidelity; the facts wear tle appearance 
{at least of probability, tae moral te ndency is good, 
jand there is a pathetic simplic ily in the story caleu- 
lated to awaken and exercise the tender feelings. 


jess 


From the St. Andrews Standard 
THE FOREST FOUNDLING. 

Charles Bearghan left the northeast part of this 
province a short time ago, and tuok what is called 
|the upper road from Fredericton to St. Stephens, on 
uis Way to the United States. On the 5th of August, 
he passed the thriving village at Hartt's Mills on the 
| Rashagonis, very early in the morning, and expected 


Properly equipped for the woods, furnished with 
suitable provisions, his blanket, his axe slung behind, 
and bis gun on bis shoulder, he trudged gaily along 
until he arrived at Suin creek, which is unbridged, 
and was at that time much swollen with late rains. 
A woodman seldom hesitates at such obstacles; he 
proceeded up the bank of the stream and set about 
ielling a tree across it, to serve as a temporary bridge; 
it swung aside in falling, and, launching into deep 
water, moved away down the stream. Our traveller 
was not inclined to resume the axe, and therefore re- 
sulved to proceed up stream, in hopes of finding a 
favourable place for crossing. At length he arrived 
at one oj those placid-looking pools which form deep 
stretches in our rivers, and are geverally termed still 
water places. Here he made a kind of raft sufficient 











a ee ee 


to bear up his clothes and gun, and keep them ery, 











whil «swam over and drew them alter him. He 
was s busily engaged in rehab ’ ar 
refreshing hunselt with a bit of bis be ted 
flows ufar of a natural nea 1 ext 
slong the inks of the str ag $s ear w 
st t Lwhining t © re r i yur 
fre nily uttered by y I HH int 
SE IZEC ,Ox edt t 1e¢ 
ihen clay gaba »thel 

“ wit] tent 
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' 4 i ’ > ‘ 
mai lo er inter, gun $ ving 
his fir r 1 the trig r Ile t y is oO] ; a il an 
with hir whether or not} ii itra in, C B. cor . g 
Th . t | ‘ 
but experience cautioned ! ist SU rash anu ac- ' ; ’ 
' Was to i! V s i y 8 ) fleeted 
tuon, lor no animal is t r } ls t iv i ad t 4 — 
as ' : 
bear. As thus he mused, his ey suddenly |! eid : 
1 to re , oe 
dilated, his ed v { a i y 1 
l'rew Ss; a | the 
t vul to g 
' ’ lo walk L . satiate 
the groun um es . . 
i ae ; ! his blanke ; on 
—and seen throug’ ta ive i 
il at r ‘ ‘ + 
beautiful infantile are full y ed it, and ‘ . i t mated 
i 1 buoy ved $ ' t 
tle taper fingers plucking | 2 , crimson 
. LI r vorious task by ; : Prov 
fruit. | 7 y : v 
After he had experienced t first flush of the min- reyes vino how D a : ting s y is worthy of 
. t i S ir } j ssed 
gied emotiohs of surpri it t ex rdinary sight ‘ : ; 2 , . us 
: ‘ » e@ ¢ red if she sd seen i \I — the . et , . 
—of horror at the bare idea o1 d his in- ; , , ; ye x ” oa) s . . i w . ad 5 
. ( t 1 I . and she answered ~ x j br ¢ t tr ( 
tended act—and of vicasure im t expectation of : ’ , , , ot ere? ud 
‘ : | did’nt- t two k cogs were | fa ‘ $3 had iw thought 
meeting society in these deep a in so.lludes, - . . 
' . ng lor { y Vv e not M Burpe’s d 3s— a rwa y—it t t ad | ) j, the child 
our traveller advanced and beh i girl, about ~ I 
, ys a j _— 
seven years old, sedulously « i iio pulling and . : 
r } aiaut sy i Our t Ile who su 1e ty «in their courses 
eating of the abundant wid es which were : 
> smiled the « = e she continu é 3 va st—He 
epread in great variety over that n iraily rich and . : 
. : 4 to say,“ O I 0 b awoke he midd yru t i storm and s ; th the smil- 
verdant spot. She appeared to be an resting ; 
. 4 : : ‘ f the nig oO | thought I was | ing sunbeam, works his wis oses in mystery to 
child; her clothes had ar pe i K, aibeil Lhey . ' ‘ : ‘ ‘ i i J 2 
“| close » hut . 3 i | { radpluag oul 19—_ 
were most wolully rent and worn, tuir hair piayed I : . . sh ag Ae ; 
ne. cot nt ece nul , none wl et md . 
in disordered ringlets over her « , Which was be-| e . -re * Come then, expressive sflence, muse His praise.” 
an j j ip 2 Or o wees —and when | ealled * Star and Bright, they Jay still; 
imed ar vale, ane weer we cyes ore ed 2 
’ : a . ; : O 1 was rT i my t was sling and beating -_——— 
with weeping. She burst out into wild hysteric e . : 
' ' —I lay very> too,t ,and so | just droptaway I : = Jour 
wailings which sunk suddenly into convulsive sobs, om 7 7 I 
. } we eal A asiecep arain Ww ta j \ y were ill . . . , 
The traveiler was lost in 7 ee » and the mort 7 46 f an I Proof of the Old Testament as the Sacred 
ie Thin . y el scverms to aay ‘ - . 
hemmed aloud, to attract the clild’s attention)‘ “"° ™ : Ca 
fended you in an ¢ \ y child, Linst anon. 
Alarmed, in her turn, at his app e, half habited | | : ; 
i ) } hidade ja@pgers and » Said the trave 1) ’ Ps P 
as he was, she screamed—ticd a lew steps—tieil, and os , er cr i he i v Laivysis of that part ol Dr. 
covered her face with her h . He was quickly Having carried his ree until Gayight) Ajexander’s volume on *“ ‘The Canon of the 
by her side, and used the kindest 1 most soothing | Was gone, his fa . , — the Old and New ‘Testaments,’ which relates to 
‘ . , in 1 ; 
<xpressions to gam her ce md caim hor . . . ; , 7 50 uns Gu ‘ “ . 
cxplessions to gain : aie a in: cal ;ithe ancient scriptures, has been prepared for 
fears. She had fallen mo { i y weakness) 4nd the moon ¢ ! Frist near ten o clock. Al ; : t a 
; ng | t t r | ‘ , he benelit of our 1deé gen lv, ¢ e3- 
than from fear, ailhough she had ig utly alarm./| tength he a v uta ¢ ( iog hut hin two/ te bene at of our rf rs ge rai Aine 23 
ed at the unexpected a surance of the stranger,| ues of Prew’s, and be exhausted, he ¢ ecially lor those 1 hers who have occasion 
mined t 5 ive t recruit Hy a . 
At length she ventured to lock up, and with a sweet) termined to make a Ppa § 1 we H to introduce the evidences of religion to their 
, s . id s faint “6 (he thought to leavet d, wrapped tn his blar . a 
bat languid smile, said slowly and faintly, “O now) . es classes. A summary of the other part of the 
—lI am sure you won't hurt me O | am very sure| Whilst he should burry on, and send back immediate ; d ‘ i 
you will not kill me.” ® Kill you! God forbid,” was | retiel. He struck a ht, partook of sume refres voluine May be given Hereaiter. 


the full-hearted reply. “O | am very tired—l’ve 
been very, very hungry, bat I got plenty raspberries 
here— I only eat the goody ones, | never take them 
as have the spiders on "em, mother bid me not to.” 
“ Where is your mother, my dear child?” eagerly ea- 
quired the traveller, and he was answered in great 
simplicity, “She's at home, I guess—but niam don’t 
know where | be—I can't find out the way home 
ever so long.” “ What! my clild, have you strayed 
and are lost? Come to that fl ywery knoll with me 
—God has sent me to preserve your liie—come, and 
I will give you some nice biscuit and a bit of meat— 
you are weak and worn, but | wil! take care of you.” 
The poor innocent’s soul burst forth in a flood of 
grateful tears, not attended with that hysteric affee- 
tion which she had lately suffered. She derived 
great relief from weeping, and prepared to follow 
her new benefactor, but the excitement she had just 
experienced, acting on her sensitive, delicate and 
exhausted frame, nad shaken every nerve and com. 
pletely prostrated her strength. She was unable to} 
walk, but the kind and generous Bearghan carried 
her to the bank of the river where he had left his 
little store, and judiciously regaled her with spare} 
and gradual! portions of food. 


7 TE. 





| 
‘ 


ments with ber, Lut tuund great difhcuity in getting ‘The fact that our Lord and his apostles fre- 


her to consent to remain \fter he had pre-| quently quoted from the Old Testament and 





Paes & ey Sonor ter, and placed) enjoined on all to search them, shows that the 
her snugiy in wy, he it down to watch until she ' . ' ' 

' volume ef scripture which existed in their ime 
should fall asleep. The moon had just risen, and ‘ . z 
before he started, he gently approached the child to} ¥aS uncorrupted and infallible. If, then, it 
find if she were perfectly com d; be held the light! can be ascertained what books were included 








towards her, she opened ber biue eyes full upon him,} at the time in the sacred volume, the canon of 


ame avert no ad, and sobbed. * No!" eg: laimed | the Old ‘Testament will be settled. 


the traveller, “1 will not leave you behind!” He ‘I ' C} | | } 
’ ne { , 1s ‘ stiles e 
forthwith slung his axe and his gun, resumed his| hough neither ori t nor bis apost es have 
former equipment, raised little Lydia irom her lonely }2!VCN a@ Catalogue ol tnt books of the Old 
couch, and carried her safely tu the long looked-for|'lestament, they have quoted a number of 
} F tair t uot sa te te } - . 
nny fe ‘ Free vent. Although it was quite late,| them, and so fur their genuineness is establish- 
Sapt. Jusiah Trew was ensily aroused to admit th "- . 
: ‘ : Se “|ed. ‘They also spoke of the law, the prophets, 
toilworn trave and his littic companion, who now ‘ “a 7 
stood beside liim at the threshold; for he deemed it ind the psalns, 13 including the sacred SCrip- 


more seemly that she should walk than be carried} tures; but this does nut determine whether 


into the house. He bad also tied a handkerchief un-} the very books which we now find in the Old 
der her chin, in the fashion of the gypsy head-dress | ; 


Testament were then found in it, and no 
They were soon placed by a comfortable fire in a! others. 

good house, well stored, and with a hospitable a This very deficiency is supplied by Josephus, 

lord. The females as is the custom of the country, ; * aan “ } 

were speedily afoot, and busy preparing the required} 4 Jewish historian. We have,” says he, 

repast. We fancy we can see the countenance of] only two-and-twenty books, which are to be 
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believed as of divine authority; of which five they contain falsehoods, abound in silly and be effected by the vigorous exercise of the fa- 


are the bovks of Moses. From the death of 
Moses, to the reign of Artaxerxes, the son of 
Xerxes, king of Persia, the prophets who 
were tlie successors of Moses have written in 
thirteen books. The remaining four books 
contain hymns to God, and documents of life, 
for the use of men.’ Now the five books of 
Moses are universally agreed to be, Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuterono- 
my. The thirteen books, written by the pro- 
phets, will include Joshua, Judges with Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah with La- 
mentations, Ezekiel, Daniel. the twelve minor 
prophets, Job, Ezra, Esther and Chronicles. 
The fou books will be, Psalms, } 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solo- 
) make the whole number tventy- 


remaining 


mon, whicl 


ridiculous stories, and often contradict the 
plain doctrines of acknowledged scripture. 

6. These books were not written by pro 
phets, but by men who speak of their labours 
in a way wholly incompatible with revelation. 

No canonical book of the Old Testament has 
bee n lost. There are several books spoke n of 


but every book referred to, or quoted, in the 


Scriptures, is not necessarily inspired, nor, if in- | 


spired, does it necessarily belong to the canon, 
for they may have been written for a temporary 
Nor was every thing that an inspired 
man might write, necessarily inspired. Besides 


pul pose. 


all this, it is probable that some of the books re- | 


ferred to are now in the Bible under other 
names. Gad, Nathan, &c. may bave written 


culties bestowed upon us, and the due im- 
provement of the opportunities put in our 
power. The incident of his attending a ‘* Qua- 
ker meeting” during his temporary sojourn in 
London, will be better understood by recut- 
ring to a passage in Thomas Story’s journal, 
included in the extracts from thence, at page 


| by the sacred writers which are not to be found,|}214 of our present volume, 


The following was appended to a co:mmu- 
nication received from a correspondent. The 
lassertion that the “ passave’’ is not in the 

Bible no doubt is correct, and the caution isa 
| proper one:— 

* A Saviour, or I die, a Redeemer, or | 
| perish for ever.’ I do not know who was the 
author of this passage, but I have several times 


two; the canon then existing is proved to be! parts of the historical books; the “ book of the | heard it quoted as scripture, and as it is not in 


the same as that which we now possess. It 
would appear, indeed, that these books might 
more conveniently be reckoned twenty-four ;| 
and this is the present method of numbering] 
them, by the modern Jews; but formerly, the} 
number was regulated by that of the Hebrew | 
alphabet, which consists of twenty-two letters, 
therefore, they annexed the small book of Ruth 
to Judges; and probably it is a continuation of 
this book by the same author. They added, 
also, the Jamentations of Jeremiah to his pro- 
phecy, and this was natural enough. As to 
the minor prophets, which form twelve sepa- 
rate books in our Bibles, they were anciently 
always reckoned one book; so they are consi- 
dered in every ancient catalogue, and in all 
quotations from them. 

From the time of Josephus there is a suc- 
cession of catalogues of the books of the Old 
Testament, made by the fathers, and by coun- 
cils, all of which agree with the Bible as we 
have it now. 

Moreover, ever since the time of Christ and 
the apostles, these books have been in the 
keeping both of Jews and Christians. They 
have been constantly arrayed in opposition to 
each other, and of course any alteration made 
by either party would be detected and exposed 
by the other. But this has never been pre- 
tended, and the Jew and the Christian receive 
precisely the same copies. 

Besides, the Greek translation of the Bible, 


Old Testament was completed. This contains 
all the books received by Jews and protestant} 
Christians as genuine. 


Tue Apocryraa.—But the Roman catholic 
church maintains that certain other books are 
part of the inspired volume. On what grounds 
are they rejected by Jews and protestants ? 

1. They are not found in the Hebrew Bible. 
They were written in Greek, which was a 
language not known to the Jews until long 
afler * * * * * the Old Testament 
was finished. 

2. They have never been received by the 
Jews, though probably written by Jews. 

3. They are never quoted in the New Tes- 
tament. 

4. They were expressly declared by the 
Christian fathers to be apocryphal: (that is| 
without authority.) 

5. There is internal evidence against them: | 


etna 


wars of the Lord”? may be the book of Num- 
beis, &c. 
For * The Friend.” 
THE WORLD BEYOND THE SKIES. 


There is a world beyond the skies, 
Where peace and joy triumphant reign, 
Where tears are wiped from mourners’ eyes, 
And parted friends may meet again. 


There is a world, whose halcyon charms 
No eye hath seen, no tongue can tell, 
Whose shores ring not with hostile arms, 

Or echo back the tocsin knell. 


There is a world more lovely far 
Than sages dream or poets sing, 
Though they may Reason’s gates unbar, 
And soar aloft on Fancy’s wing. 


There is a world, and tis divine, 
The home and haven of the bless’d, 

Where morning sunbeams ever shine, 
And where the weary are at rest. 


There is a world, and oh! how sweet, 
When liie’s tempestuous voyage is o’er, 

To think of friends we there shall meet, 
And join again to part no more. 


Then let our thoughts sublime arise, 

Unto that bright celestial sphere, 

Unto that world beyond the skies, 

Where glory doth enshrin’d appear. 
Monroe Co. 9th mo. 12th. H. F. Z. 
Remedy for Ringworms.—A correspondent of the 

American Farmer writes as fullows :— 


| the sacred voluine, it may not perhaps be amiss, 

if the editor should approve, to insert it in 
* The Friend;”—it may prevent its being again 
attributed to the wroog source. 

From Barbadoes.—By the brig Amulet, 
aptaie Nickerson, at this port, from Barba- 
\does, we have advices, says the Alexandria 
Gazette, from that island up to the 22d of 
August. Every thing remained as yet per- 
fectly quiet, though there appeared to be a 
considerable inclination to idleness. It was 
junderstood that some slight disturbances had 
occurred at Martinique. The measure of the 
British government which causes so much 
anxiety, relative to the West Indies, will have, 
and has already, the tendency to induce a 
iconsiderable emigration to this country. 
Extracts of letters from Barbadves, under date of 

20th of August. 

“Every thing is quiet on the part of the 
|negroes, and we have nothing, we think, to 
apprehend from that quarter. 

“ Our, negroes, in their new condition as 
\freemen, are behaving most exemplary and 
creditably.”” 

August 19.—“ Our free labourers continue 
to behave very well. Not so, however, in the 
neighbouring colonies of Demarara and Trini- 
dad, where, by the Jast accounts, a good deal 
of insubordination was manitested. In these 





' “After I had the tetter nearly twenty years on |possessions a general passive resistance to 
called the Septuagint, was made soon after the | ™y hands, and had used a hundred dollars’ worth of |Jahour is evinced, but no violence attempted. 


te-ter ointment, which took off the skin repeatedly 


| without effecting a cure, a friend advised me to ob- | 


tain some blood roovt, (called also red root, Indian 
paint, &c.) to slice it in vinegar, and afterwards wash 
the part affected wiih the liquid. I did so, and in a 
few days the ecurf was removed, and my diseased 
hand was as whole as the other. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH, 20, 1834. 








We trust our readers will not grudge the 
space occupied by the article which commences 
on our first page. ‘The czar Peter was un- 
questionably one of the most remarkable per- 
sonages who figure in the department of mo- 
dern history. He is, it is true, by no means 
to be held up as a pattern for implicit imita- 
tion, for he had great faults; but his career 
was a splendid one, and affords a striking ex- 
emplification of the extent of good which may 


Yet it will be very inconvenient if the la- 
ibourers do not return to their work, for it 
|will very materially injure the plantations. 
\It would appear that our government does 
not wish to use harsh measures, except in ex- 
treme cases.”” 

Those of our readers who take an interest 
in the prosperity of Haverford school, are re- 
ferred to a circular on the sixth page of the 
present number, for information which it is 
desirable should be extensively spread relative 
to that excellent institution. 

The lines with the signature {—received. 

H. F. Z. is informed that the communica- 
tion alluded to, came duly to hand. 
esse 
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